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THE   RATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  VINDICATIONS. 

BY   EDWIN    HALL,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  xVuburn  Theological  Seminary. 


An  article  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  Princeton 
fieview,  on  Dr.  Hickok's  revised  edition  of  his  National 
Psychology,  has  called  forth  two  responses  from  Dr.  Hickok 
himself,  one  from  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  and  another,  under- 
stood to  be  from  a  distinguished  professor,  a  friend  and  former 
pupil  of  Dr.  Hickok.  Of  these,  the  first  three  were  published 
in  the  American  Theological  Review,  and  the  last  in  the 
Princeton  Review.  Seldom  has  any  system  of  Psychology 
been  favored,  in  so  short  a  time,  with  so  many  vindications 
from  so  formidable  an  array  of  defenders.  The  Rational  Psy- 
chology may  well  be  proud  of  these,  and  be  well  content  to 
rest  its  cause,  if  anywhere,  upon  these  defences.  Its  author 
informs  us,  that  "  It  is  given  in  this  revised  form,  from  the 
conviction  that  its  use  is  still  needed  "— "  especially  as  a  text 
or  reference  book  in  the  higher  philosophical  instruction  in 
our  colleges."  It  is  from  posts  of  eminence  in  important  col- 
leges that  its  vindications  come.  Other  indications  also  show, 
that  it  has  already  established  its  own  school  in  philosophy, 
and  is  rapidly  and  widely  doing  its  work  in  forming  the  intel- 
lectual principles  and  habits  of  the  rising  generation  of  schol- 
ars. These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  questions  and  principles  at  issue,  are  sufficient  to  stand 
as  an  apology  for  some  further  examination  both  of  the  Psy- 
chology and  of  its  vindications,  which  examination  it  is  now 
proposed  to  make,  so  far  as  the  brief  limits  assigned  us  here 
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will  permit.    For  a  better  understanding  of  the  case,  let  us 
first  notice  the  state  of  the  question. 

The  doctrine  of  perception  might  seem,  at  first  view,  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment ;  yet  on  this  depends  the  possibility  of 
all  philosophy,  and  of  all  assured  knowledge,  whether  there 
is  a  real  world,  or  whether  all  things  exist  to  us  only  in  idea. 
Dr.  Hickok  has  therefore  well  stated  it  as  the  great  problem 
in  philosophy :  "  The  problem  which  philosophy  has  felt  her- 
self called  upon  to  solve,  is  this :  How  may  the  intellect  know 
that  which  is  out  of,  and  at  a  distance  from  itself?" 

The  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  advocated  by  Reid,  and 
more  fully  developed  by  Hamilton,  assumes  that  our  faculties 
of  cognition,  in  their  normal  state  and  action,  are  true.  Or 
rather,  in  the  view  of  its  advocates,  it  assumes  nothing,  but 
only  recognises  the  fact  given  in  consciousness,  that  we  imme- 
diately behold — are  presented  face  to  face  with — the  object  of 
the  cognitive  faculty,  and  so  not  only  know  the  object  imme- 
diately, but  know  the  knowing — are  conscious  of  beholding  it 
in  direct  intuition.  This  they  regard  as  the  highest  certainty. 
Doubt  this,  and  we  know  nothing.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
may  not,  on  the  same  grounds,  call  into  equal  question.  Proof 
is  impossible  ;  not  because  the  intuitive  beholding  is  doubtful, 
but  because  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  by  which  proof 
might  be  possible.  The  proof  of  the  proof  would  need  prov- 
ing, and  then  the  proof  of  the  proof  of  the  proof,  and  so  on 
forever.  Proving  the  intuitions  of  one  faculty  by  those  of  an- 
other faculty  equally  human,  involves  the  same  infinite  series 
of  absurdities  as  before.  One,  therefore,  who  begins  by 
doubting  an  intuition,  whether  an  axiom  of  reason,  or  a  direct 
cognition  by  another  faculty,  must  either  doubt  universally 
and  doubt  forever,  or  continue  to  give  proof  of  proof,  with 
no  possibility  of  reaching  anything  ultimate  or  certain,  and 
no  possibility  of  ceasing  this  endless  labor,  unless  he  shall  at 
last  find  refuge  in  some  transcendental  world,  created  by  the 
"  antagonisms  and  diremptions"  of  absurdities  and  self-contra- 
dictions. 

The  advocates  of  Natural  Realism  maintain,  of  course,  that 
we  are  carefully  to  limit  the  witness  of  each  faculty  to  its  own 
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objects.     Sense  can  give  nothing  save  objects  of  sense.     It  is 
reason  tliat  rises  to  causes  and  necessary  principles  and  truths, 
and  that  discerns  in  objects  of  sense  more  than  sense  reveals, 
and  more  than  can  be  yielded  by  any  mere  analysis  of  the 
objects  of  sense.     Nor  is  it  every  sense  that  gives  immediate 
intuition  of  an  outward  object.     The  hearing,  for  example, 
is  limited  to  the  sensation.     No  advocate  of  Natural  Kealism 
pretends  that  hearing  alone  could  give  knowledge  of  a  bell. 
The  Natural  Realist  holds  that  in  the  sense  of  touch,  or  rather 
in  the  muscular  sense  of  resistance  commonly  included  in 
touch,  we  are  presented  face  to  face  with  outward  objects 
having  extension  and  solidity.    These  qualities  are  immedi- 
ately perceived  ;  and,  says  Sir  fm.  Hamilton,  they  "  really 
exist  in  the  objects,  as  they  are  ideally  presented  to  our 
minds".     These  are  called  Primary  Qualities  ;  without  them 
no  material  object  can  have  existence.     There  are  other  qual- 
ities, not   supposed  necessary  to   the  existence  of  material 
bodies,  and  which  belong  to  them  occasionally.     They  have 
power  to  give  us  sensations,  while  the  quality  itself  is  not  per- 
ceived, but  is  to  us  simply  an  unknown  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion.    For  sufficient  reasons  we  judge  these  causes  to  be  quali- 
ties in  the  object.     Such  are  the  qualities  which  give  us  the 
sensations  of  heat,  taste,  smell  and  hearing.    These  are  called 
Secondary  Qualities. 

This  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
and  between  an  immediate  perception  of  an  object  and  a 
judgment  of  its  existence,  is  wholly  ignored  by  many  others, 
who  hold  that  in  all  perception  nothing  is  directly  given  save 
our  own  sensations.  To  them  all  qualities  are  but  such  as 
Natural  Realists  regard  the  secondary.  In  their  view,  if  in 
hearing  we  do  not  have  immediate  perception  of  a  "  bell", 
then  in  no  sense  have  we  an  immediate  knowledge  of  any- 
thing outward.  Thus,  Professor  Tayler  Lewis  argues  at 
length,  from  the  fact  that  we  hear  the  sound,  and  do  not  imme- 
diately perceive  the  hell  in  the  hearing,  that  no  outward  object 
whatever  is  ever  perceived ;  and— what  more  surprises  us— 
he  argues  as  though  he  really  supposed  that  those  of  a  differ- 
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ent  philosophy  maintain  that  we  perceive  the  bell  by  hearing 
alone ! 

As  an  immediate  cognition  or  intuition  is  incapable  of 
proof,  so  also  it  is  to  us  incapable  of  explanation.  It  is  to 
us  an  ultimate  fact ;  there  is  nothing  more  direct  or  simple, 
by  which  explanation  might  be  possible  ;  and  we  are  too 
ignorant  to  attempt  to  tell  either  how  the  sensation,  or  how 
knowledge  through  the  sensation,  is  ever  accomplished.  We 
cannot  give  an  "Idea"  of  any  Intelligence,  much  less  of  "AH 
Intelligence." 

Another  point  demands  attention  here,  viz.,  the  distinction 
"  between  the  being  and  the  becoming".  Suppose  it  granted 
that  we  do  immediately  perceive  some  outward  phenomenon : 
Dr.  Hickok  still  meets  with  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  per- 
ceiving any  real  thing.  The  real  amount  of  these  difficulties 
is,  first,  that  we  cannot  perceive  a  real  thing ;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  real  thing  having  permanent  being,  and  that 
there  can  be  none.  Thus  (American  Theological  Review, 
April,  p.  204),  Dr.  Hickok  says : 

"The  phenomena  of  sense" — "are  constantly  coming  and  departing." 
"  The  color  or  the  sound  of  one  instant  is  not  that  of  the  next."  "To  such 
as  contemplate  nothing  but  the  phenomenal,  it  must  appear  that  '  all  tilings 
flow.'  "  "  The  instant  of  the  coming  in  sense,  is  also  the  instant  of  evanish- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  say  at  any  time  it  is,  but  only  it  is  coming  into  mani- 
festation."    "  Hence  we  know  the  phenomenal  only  as  the  becoming." 

That  is,  suppose  a  real  thing,  as  a  horse — we  cannot  perceive 
him  as  a  real  hotse  ;  we  can  never  say  that  it  is,  but  only  that 
it  is  coming  into  manifestation.  No  horse  is  manifested,  but 
only  a  phenomenon  in  a  "flow".  There  is  no  permanent 
phenomenon  for  us  to  perceive. 

But,  secondly,  we  cannot  suppose  a  real  thing.  There  can 
be  no  real  permanent  thing.  Thus  (American  Theological 
Review,  July,  p.  404),  Dr.  Hickok  says:  "The  Psychology 
supposes  universal  nature  to  be  the  perpetual  product  of  the 
Creator's  continued  agency" ;  i.  e.  matter  is  force,  constantly 
coming  into  being  while  the  Creator  keeps  his  spiritual  acts 
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in  counter-agency.  When  counter-agency  ceases,  as  there  is 
nothing  else  in  matter,  matter  ceases  to  be.  Suppose,  then, 
that  all  our  faculties  combine,  to  give  us,  for  the  moment, 
cognition  of  an  objective  and  supposed  real  horse.  The  ob- 
ject itself  is  in  as  much  a  "flow"  as  the  sensations.  All  the 
horse  there  is,  is  "  constantly  coming  and  departing".  We 
may  say  of  it,  as  of  the  sensations :  "  The  instant  of  its  arising 
in  sense,  is  also  the  instant  of  its  evanishing,  and  we  cannot 
say  at  any  time  it  is,  but  only  it  is  coming."  Horses  are  con- 
stantly about  to  be,  but  they  never  are.  There  are  therefore 
no  real  horses  for  us  to  perceive.  Here  is  the  famous  distinc- 
tion between  "  the  being  and  the  becoming",  of  which  Dr. 
Hickok  declares  his  reviewer  to  be  so  profoundly  ignorant,  as 
not  to  have  "  taken  the  first  step  in  that  long  path  which  phil- 
osophy has  for  so  many  ages  been  travelling".  So  clear  is  it 
to  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  that  things  cannot  have  any  being, 
that  {American  Theological  Review,  January,  p.  110)  he 
quotes  Scripture  to  prove  that  objects  of  sense  are— not  merely 
transitory  and  changing— but  that  they  have  no  being,  while 
all  things  that  are  real  are  "  above  the  world  of  sense  for  ever- 
more". °  Where,  then,  did  he  find  his  Bible  ?  If  he  believes 
it  as  he  interprets  it,  then  he  believes  there  is  no  Bible. 

The  question  of  a  knowledge  of  outward  things  should  seem 
to  be  here  forever  decided  and  foreclosed :  we  can  perceive  no 
such  things.  Such  things  neither  are  nor  can  be.  We  come 
to  the  end  of  the  path  which  philosophy  has  for  so  many  ages 
been  travelling,  and  soon  Ave  expect  Professor  Lewis  and  Dr. 
Hickok,  for  we  have  left  them  on  the  road. 

The  Natural  Kealist  is  not  troubled  with  difficulties  like 
these.  If  his  senses  give  to  him,  for  the  moment,  an  outward 
horse,  he  will  take  him  and  use  him,  not  questioning  whether 
it  be  a  horse  in  a  "  flow",  created  anew  and  different  every 
moment,  nor  whether— supposing  a  real  horse— sense  never 
presents  him  as  a  horse  in  being,  but  only  as  "  becominf  a 
l10rse_a  horse  about  to  be.  If  all  this  be  so,  he,  a  flowing 
man,  will  use  the  flowing  horse  for  the  flowing  moment— the 
horse  for  the  moment  created  in  a  flowing  creation.     Such  as 
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lie  is  for  the  moment,  lie  is  sure  he,  for  the  moment,  perceives 
him.  Questions  about  the  being  and  the  becoming  pertain 
not  to  perception,  nor  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  for  the 
present ;  let  those  who  meet  them  solve  them. 

But,  suppose  one  urges  that  our  faculties  may  deceive  us  ? 
If  they  do  this  in  their  normal  state  and  action,  then  they 
may  deceive  us  in  the  proving,  and  we  can  know  nothing.  If 
such  a  man  is  sincere,  nothing  can  help  him.  If  he  doubts 
through  mere  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  then  we  can  bring 
nothing  more  certain ;  he  is  joined  to  his  idols  ;  let  him 
alone. 

But,  suppose  one  gives  to  this  general  doubt  of  all  our 
faculties  a  specific  form  ?  Suppose  he  affirms  that  the  inevit- 
able witness  of  consciousness  in  all  men  is,  that  we  perceive 
outward  things  immediately,  while  the  reason  demonstrates 
that  all  such  immediate  perception  is  impossible,  and  that  this 
contradiction  in  the  very  sources  of  knowledge  destroys  all 
possibility  of  knowledge  ? 

We  will  not  argue  with  him  on  this  basis  ;  it  assumes  the 
futility  of  all  argument.  We  deny  the  alleged  facts  assumed 
as  the  premises.  It  is  indeed  true  that  "all  minds  are  shut 
up  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness  for  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  outward  object" ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  reason  has  ever  demonstrated  the  contrary.  This  posi- 
tion is  so  important  to  the  very  possibility  of  all  philosophy, 
that  we  ask  to  be  heard  upon  it  for  a  few  moments.  We  af- 
firm then, 

First,  that  JReason  is  incapable  of  any  such  demonstration. 
Keason  cannot,  in  the  last  analysis  of  sense,  show  any  contact 
between  matter  and  mind,  nor  comprehend  how  such  contact 
is  possible  ;  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  how  such  contact  should 
give  knowledge.  As  little  can  she  explain  how  knowledge 
may  be  given  without  contact.  She  is  wholly  unable  to  ex- 
plain or  comprehend  the  manner,  or  the  idea,  of  any  actual 
knowledge  by  any  one,  or  by  all  of  our  senses.  She  is  as 
much  lost  in  trying  to  explain  how  there  can  be  a  sensation, 
as  in  trying  to  explain  how  sense  can  give  knowledge  of  out- 
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ward  things.  Reason,  then,  is  -wholly  incompetent  to  make 
any  demonstration  in  the  case,  or  to  give  any  "  Idea  "  of  any 
"  Intelligence,"  and  cannot  rationally  make  the  denial  attri- 
buted to  her.  With  a  little  more  light  she  might  see,  that 
what  she  is  assumed  to  deny  as  impossible  is  beautifully  and 
most  rationally  true. 

Indeed,  reason  would  have  been  quite  as  likely,  a  priori,  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  sensation.  For,  does  not  sensation  in- 
volve either  contact,  or  union,  or  intercommunication  between 
mind  and  matter,  such  as  constitutes  the  very  difficulty  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  outward 
things  ?  "What  philosopher  could  have  told,  d  priori,  that 
matter  and  mind — separated,  as  the  philosophers  say,  by  "the 
whole  diameter  of  being" — could  ever  come  together  to  form 
the  creature  man,  or  to  give  to  any  being  such  a  faculty  as 
sense,  in  which  mind  and  matter  must  in  some  way  combine  ? 
The  supposed  impossibility  of  such  contact,  or  combination, 
or  intercommunication,  in  perception,  led  to  the  Platonic  in- 
vention of  a  Plastic  Medium,  to  the  notion  of  Malebranche, 
that,  as  sense  can  give  us  nothing,  we  "  see  all  things  in  God", 
and  to  the  notion  of  Leibnitz,  that,  as  mind  and  matter  can 
have  no  intercommunication,  God  has  ordained  a  pr  established 
harmony,  in  which,  with  no  mutual  influence  upon  each  other, 
mind  and  matter  act  in  concert.  Reason  could  comprehend 
nothing  and  explain  nothing.  Yet,  those  were  attempts  ra- 
tionally to  explain,  and,  like  Dr.  Hickok,  to  give  "subjective 
Ideas  of  Intelligence".  The  attempts  ended  only  in  absurdity. 
Reason,  then,  has  never  made  the  demonstration  attributed  to 
her.  She  is  incapable  of  such  demonstration.  The  very  at- 
tempt is  irrational,  as  it  ever  must  be  irrational  to  attempt  to 
give  an  d  priori  Idea  of  All  Intelligence.  The  testimony  of 
consciousness,  therefore,  is  wholly  unimpaired.  There  is  no 
such  contradiction  in  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  as  has 
been  supposed. 

But  in  the  second  place,  all  schemes  based  on  the  supposed 
truth  of  the  alleged  demonstration  have  hitherto  ended  most 
logically  in  Idealism  or  Pantheism  /  and  so  have  practically 
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reduced  the  alleged  demonstration  to  absurdity.  The  course 
of  reasoning  which  led  to  such  results  will  show  that  all  other 
schemes,  based  on  the  same  principles,  must  come  at  last  to 
the  same  end. 

Berkeley  began  with  assuming,  that  in  perception  we  are 
conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations.  He  ended — most  logi- 
cally— with  concluding  -that  there  is,  to  us,  no  world  save  our 
own  ideas. 

Kant  assumed  the  existence  of  something  outward,  but  held 
that  the  apparent  form  and  qualities  are  determined,  not  by 
the  outward  thing,  but  by  our  faculties,  so  that  in  perception, 
things  conform  to  our  cognitions,  not  our  cognitions  to  things. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  province  of  philosophy  is 
not  to  study  outward  facts,  but  d  priori,  our  powers  of  know- 
ing. "  The  new  method  of  thought  which  we  have  adopted", 
said  he,  "  is  based  on  the  principle  that  %oe  only  cognize  in 
things,  d  priori,  that  which  we  ourselves  place  in  them". 
{MeiMejohrts  Trans,  p.  xxix.) 

True,  said  Fichte  ;  but  if  our  minds  posit  the  form  and  qual- 
ity, why  not  the  substance  also  ?  All  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  by  regarding  all  as  mental  positings.  Our  minds  create 
all  the  worlds,  we  know ;  and  God,  also,  is  but  an  idea  which 
man  creates. 

Even  our  own  Edwards,  in  his  very  youth,  before  Berkeley's 
speculations  were  given  to  the  world,  and  before  Kant  was 
born,  assuming  the  same  principle,  came  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. "Consciousness",  said  he,  liis  the  mind' 's  perceiving 
what  is  in  itself".  A  harmless  and  very*  reasonable  position, 
one  might  have  thought.  But,  mark  the  logical  consequences 
wrapped  up  in  that  seemingly  harmless  sentence !  For  Ed- 
wards proceeded  with  the  power  of  a  modern  locomotive,  and 
kept  the  track :  thus,  "  Body  and  solidity"  are,  to  our  percep- 
tion, "the  same".  The  perception  of  a  supposed  outward 
solidity  is  only  the  consciousness  of  a  sensation  of  resistance  ; 
since  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations.  There  is 
no  need  of  supposing  anything  outward,  whether  substance 
or  quality.  All  you  can  know  is,  that  you  are  conscious  of  a 
sensation. 
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"  The  reason",  said  he,  "why  it  is  so  exceedingly  natural  to  man  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  some  latent  substance  that  upholds  the  properties  of  bo- 
dies is,  because  all  men  see  that  the  properties  of  bodies  are  such  as  need 
some  cause".  "All,  therefore,  agree  that  there  is  something  that  is  there, 
and  upholds  these  properties.  And  it  is  most  true  there  undoubtedly  is  ; 
but  men  are  wont  to  content  themselves  in  saying  that  it  is  something,  but 
that  something  is  He  by  whom  all  things  consist."  (Appendix,  vol.  i,  p. 
676.  Carvill's  Ed.)  Again,  "Resistance,  or  solidity,  is  by  the  immediate 
exercise  of  the  Divine  power  ;  it  follows  that  that  which  philosophers  used 
to  think  a  certain  unknown  substratum,  which  stood  beneath  and  kept  up 
solidity,  is  nothing  at  all  distinct  from  solidity  itself;  or  that,  if  they  must 
needs  apply  that  word  to  something  else,  that  does  really  and  properly  sub- 
sist by  itself,  and  support  properties,  they  must  apply  it  to  the  Divine  Being 
or  power  itself" — "  so  that,  speaking  most  strictly,  there  is  no  proper  sub- 
stance but  God  himself".     (Ibid.  p.  713.) 

Perhaps  Edwards  derived  these  notions  from  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, who,  assuming  that  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own 
sensations,  supposed  that  what  we  regard  as  matter  and  an 
outward  world,  may  be  fully  accounted  for,  and  a  rough  idea 
of  creation  be  attained,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing 
any  such  thing  as  matter.  He  supposed  that  God,  by  his 
power,  renders  a  certain  portion  of  infinite  space  impenetrable 
to  another  portion  of  sj>ace  rendered  likewise  impenetrable  ; 
both  spaces  continuing  absolutely  void  as  before.  From  these 
he  supposes  that  motion  and  the  other  properties  and  acci- 
dents ascribed  to  matter  may  be  educed.  (In  WigMs  Hamil- 
ton, p.  303.) 

A  moment's  reflection  shows  that  the  supposed  impenetrable 
space  is  quite  as  unnecessary,  on  the  assumed  principle  of  per- 
ception, as  either  real  qualities  or  real  substances.  For,  as 
we  are  conscious  only  of  sensations,  why  may  not  sensations 
be  given  as  well  without  the  impenetrable  space  ?  Or  why 
may  not  the  sensation,  as  well  as  the  space,  or  quality,  or  sub- 
stance, be  a  mere  idea?  Edwards  was  too  acute  not  to  see 
this. 

"But  now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  resistance  as  a  mode  of  an  idea." 
"  How  is  there  any  resistance  except  it  be  in  some  mind  ?"  "  The  world  is 
therefore  an  ideal  one."  "  The  material  universe  exists  nowhere  but  in 
mind."     "Place  itself  is  mental,  and  within  and  without  are  mere  mental 
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conceptions.    The  material  universe  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  concep- 
tion of  the  mind  for  its  existence"  (pp.  670-1). 

And  even  this  ideal  universe,  Edwards  concluded,  lias  no 
being,  but  is  only  becoming,  just  as  long  as  God  continues  to 
raise  these  conceptions  in  created  minds.  As  the  world  is 
thought,  and  not  matter,  and  as  the  Divine  thoughts  are  eter- 
nal, Edwards  held  that  the  world,  as  to  God,  was  eternal, 
since  "  things  as  to  God  exist  from  eternity  alike"  (p.  671). 
As  to  man,  Edwards  held  that  the  world  was  created,  creation 
consisting  simply  in  raising  up  "  such  ideas  in  created  minds". 

It  occurs  to  us  to  inquire,  How,  then,  could  the  earth  have 
been  created  before  man  ? 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  moment's  digression,  we  may  sug- 
gest a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Dr.  Hickok  has 
shown  {Cosmology,  p.  85),  that  "  Reason  is  not  a  fact,  a  thing 
that  has  been  made,  but  from  its  own  necessity  of  being,  can 
be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  a  verity  which  fills  immen- 
sity and  eternity".  Professor  Lewis  shows  that  the  human 
reason,  "  though  physically,  sentiently,  individually,  born  in 
time,  shares  in  the  universal  reason,  and  breathes  the  higher 
life  of  the  uncreated  world" ;  that  it  brings  with  it  "  a  priori 
knowledge",  "ideas",  and  "thoughts"  that  "come  with  it 
from  its  preternatural  and  preexistent  sphere",  and  that  "  lie 
in  the  soul  ready  for  use", — "  divine  ideas" — in  a  "  divine 
faculty".  {American  Theological  Review,  pp.  120, 121.)  ISTow 
we  have  seen  that  Professor  Lewis  holds  that  objects  of  sense 
have  no  being,  while  all  things  that  are  real  are  "  above  the 
world  of  sense  for  evermore".  As  sense  cannot,  therefore, 
perceive  force,  may  not  Professor  Lewis  well  have  brought 
with  him,  from  his  "preexistent  sphere"  all  the  world  he  ever 
knew?  And,  as  Dr.  Hickok  holds  {American  Theological 
Review,  July,  p.  440),  with  regard  to  all  rational  ideas,  that 
"  the  idea  in  God  and  man  is  the  same,  and  is  in  truth  only 
the  Divine  idea",  why  may  not  Professor  Lewis  have  brought 
with  him  that  identical  eternal  world  supposed  by  Edwards  ? 

But  to  return.  So  ended  in  the  hands  of  Edwards,  and 
under  his  relentless  logic,  the  demonstration  of  reason,  that 
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in  perception  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own  sensations. 
Newton,  and  Berkeley,  and  Edwards,  and  Kant,  and  Fichte — 
all  assuming  the  same  principle,  were  swept  alike  by  the  same 
resistless  tide  of  inevitable  logic,  to  the  shores  either  of  abso- 
lute Idealism  or  of  dreary  Pantheism.  Can  the  premises  ever 
yield  any  other  results  ? 

And  now  Dr.  Hickok  assumes  the  same  principle.  His  own 
latest  account  of  the  view  taken  of  this  matter  in  his  Rational 
Psychology  is,  that  "  The  phenomena  of  the  sense  are  all  tho- 
roughly subjective",  that  "  the  perceiving  is  not  a  fantasy  or 
delusion,  but  a  genuine  sensation",  and  that  "  what  the  affec- 
tion has  come  from,  the  clearest  perception  must  leave  in  doubt". 
{American  Theological  Review,  July,  p.  411.)  We  shall  see 
that  in  Dr.  Hickok's  hands  also  this  principle  still  yields  its 
necessary  results  of  Idealism  or  Pantheism. 

He  adds  another  difficulty,  viz.,  such  a  contradiction  be- 
tween reason  and  consciousness,  with  regard  to  perceiving 
outward  things  directly,  as  gives  to  the  skeptic  a  "  logical 
right  to  doubt  whether  permanent  mind  or  matter  exists". 
{Psychology,  p.  45.)  In  the  American  Theological  Review  of 
April,  he  maintains  that  all  modern  philosophy,  even  that  of 
our  Common  Theology,  is  itself  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic,  and 
that  his  Rational  Psychology  constitutes  "  the  very  defences 
and  support "  of  the  Christian  Creed,  and  that,  without  the 
principles  of  that  Psychology,  our  adoption  of  that  creed 
"  can  be  nothing  but  an  unreasoning  credulity".  The  removal 
of  these  grounds  of  doubt  he  declares  to  be  "  hopeless  in  any 
other  than  through  an  a  priori  method  of  investigation". 
{Rational  Psychology,  p.  45.) 

Beginning  just  here  on  the  basis  of  absolute  ignorance  and 
doubt,  receiving  nothing  from  experience,  neither  knowing 
nor  assuming  the  possibility  of  experience,  or  the  existence  of 
facts,  or  the  existence  or  possibility  of  reason  itself,  Dr. 
Hickok  proposes  to  build  up  an  d  priori  science  of  mind,  and 
so  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  knowledge  of  outward  things. 
WJiat  ground  has  he  to  stand  on  ?  What  instruments  has  he 
to  build  with  ?     Wliat  means  of  verifying  the  truthfulness  of 
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his  speculations  ?  He  stands  on  nothing.  He  supposes  the 
certainty  of  nothing.  Everything  and  every  faculty  is  called 
in  question.  He  will  prove  everything,  and  assume  nothing. 
He  must  therefore  sustain  his  proof  by  putting  another  proof 
under  it,  and,  in  like  manner,  sustain  the  proof  of  the  proof; 
after  the  manner  of  the  honest  Hibernian,  who  said,  that  in 
his  country  they  began  to  build  chimneys  at  the  top ;  and 
when  inquired  of  how  they  made  the  top  brick  keep  its  place, 
he  answered:  "All!  as  for  that  matter,  they  put  another 
brick  under  it."  The  instruments  of  building  are  the  un- 
known and  perhaps  impossible  reason,  whose  speculations  are 
"  void  conceptions"  until  verified  by  facts  found  in  the  use  of 
a  worse  than  dubious  consciousness — his  other  instrument. 
The  reason  shall  tell  d  priori  how  things  must  be ;  conscious- 
ness shall  tell  how  they  are.  If  these  agree,  the  Kational 
Psychology  demands  that  we  receive  their  conclusion  as 
science,  the  end  of  doubt,  the  "Subjective  Idea,  and  the  Ob- 
jective Law  of  All  Intelligence".  The  rational  axiom  here 
assumed  is,  that  when  two  dubious  witnesses  agree,  one  of 
them  a  demonstrated  falsifier,  and  the  other  of  doubtful  vera- 
city, and  even  of  doubtful  existence — their  agreement  can  re- 
sult in  nothing  but  certainty. 

But  now  Dr.  Hickok  (American  Theological  Review  of  July) 
affirms  that  the  alleged  contradiction  between  reason  and  con- 
sciousness pertains  not  to  him,  nor  to  the  Psychology,  but 
"  belongs  solely  to  the  skeptic".  This  affirmation  we  shall 
presently  examine.  Tor  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
that  he  regards  the  contradiction  so  far  valid,  as  to  give  the 
skeptic  a  "  logical  right "  to  doubt  whether  mind  or  matter 
exists.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  whom  the 
declaration  of  the  ground  of  doubt  originally  belonged.  Dr. 
Hickok  having  accepted  the  premises,  must  take  the  necessary 
conclusions. 

Dr.  Hickok  now  says  further,  that  his  reviewer  "  deems  that 
until  realities  are  found,  they  neither  act  nor  are".  Oh !  no  : 
the  reviewer  did  not  deem  that  until  realities  are  found  by  the 
processes  of  the  Rational  Psychology,  they  neither  act  nor  are ; 
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but  the  Psychology  itself  doubting  their  reality,  and  in  search 
of  them,  must  not  be  allowed  to  assume  their  existence  before 
it  finds  them. 

Dr.  Hickok  now  avers  further,  that  while  the  Psychology 
seeks  after  the  reason  as  yet  unknown  and  perhaps  impossible, 
"  it  does  not  suppose  reason  not  to  be,  and  not  to  be  active  in 
search  of  itself".  He  insists  that  it  is  only  a  philosophic  and 
logical  finding  that  he  is  in  search  of.  Very  well ;  the  re- 
viewer then  very  properly  inquired  whether  he  had  logically 
found  it.  But  Dr.  Hickok's  logical  finding  required  an  actual 
finding.  In  the  Rational  Psychology  itself  he  most  fully  af- 
firms it  on  page  462,  in  these  words :  "  But  thus  far  the  all- 
comprehending  reason  is  only  a  void  conception.  So  it  may 
be,  so,  if  at  all,  it  must  be  ;  but  that  so  it  is,  we  have  yet  to 
find  ".  He  then  proposes  to  take  "  facts",  and  find  it.  But 
now,  admitting  a  "  logical  right  to  doubt "  whether  mind  or 
matter  exists,  and  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the  argument 
we  know  not  that  reason  is,  or  can  be,  he  demands  that  the 
skeptic  shall  allow  him  to  assume  that  reason  is,  "  and  is  ac- 
tive in  search  of  itself" !  If  this  may  be  assumed,  why  search 
any  longer  ?  May  not  the  skeptic  very  properly  reply,  My 
good  friend,  what  are  you,  your  book,  and  your  argument, 
save  matter  and  mind,  whose  existence  you  maintain  my 
logical  right  to  doubt  ?  Many  such  things  have  I  seemed  to 
see  and  hear  and  consider  ;  and  among  them  a  seeming  Plato, 
and  Edwards,  and  Shakspeare  ;  still  you  admit  my  logical  right 
to  doubt.  What  can  you  bring  me  more  ?  After  all,  I  know 
not  that  I  have  seen,  or  heard,  or  considered  anything.  When 
I  have  considered  your  rational  argument,  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  rational,  or  whether  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  reason.  On 
your  own  grounds,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  adopt  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  Fichte :  "  All  reality  is  converted  into  a 
marvellous  dream,  without  a  life  to  dream  of,  and  without  a 
mind  to  dream  ;  into  a  dream  made  up  only  of  a  dream  it- 
self". 

Dr.   Hickok,   however,  proceeds.     And  now  behold  the 
method  of  the  Rational  Psychology. 
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The  unfound  and  perhaps  impossible  reason  tells  a  priori  all 
that  sense  and  understanding  can  be  made  to  do  toward  at- 
taining a  knowledge  of  outward  things.  So  they  must  be, 
and  so  they  must  operate  if  at  all.  Reason  sees  by  an  "  un- 
made and  eternal  principle  "  that  "  conditions  all  power  ",  and 
that  itself  is  "  conditioned  by  no  power  "  ;  that  the  Creator 
cannot  make  them  at  all,  if  not  after  this  idea.  And  now 
consciousness,  whose  falsity  has  been  demonstrated,  is  to 
verify  these  ideas  by  facts  ;  and  that  while  the  very  question 
is  whether  we  can  know  any  facts.  Reason  now  comes  in 
again  and  gives  "  Ontological  Demonstrations  "  of  the  "  valid 
being  "  both  of  the  "  Phenomenal "  and  the  "  Notional " ;  for 
though  no  man  ever  perceived  "  a  rose  ",  understanding  has  a 
notion  that  separate  qualities  given  in  consciousness,  are  "  con- 
nected "  together  in  a  real  outward  rose ;  and  this  notion  is  to 
be  verified  by  an  Ontological  Demonstration.  This  done, 
sense  and  understanding  are  now  complete. 

So  far  these  ideas  and  demonstrations  have  been  given  by 
the  unfound  and  perhaps  impossible  reason.  Until  reason  is 
verified,  they  all  go  for  nothing.  Now  comes  the  harder  task 
of  the  reason  to  find  and  demonstrate  herself.  She  must  tell  a 
priori  what  she  must  be,  and  what  she  must  do,  if  ever  found ; 
and  then  this  idea  must  be  verified  by  facts.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  appropriate  Ontological  Demonstration  of  reason 
and  its  objects ;  and  our  Rational  Psychology  is  complete. 
Behold  the  method ! 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  details,  we  must  notice  more  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Hickok's  allegation  of  "  mistake  and  perversion" 
in  the  reviewer,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  In  the 
American  Theological  Review,  July,  1862,  he  says  of  the  al- 
leged contradiction  between  consciousness  and  reason : 

"  These  declarations,  and  all  others  in  connection  with  them,  are  the 
skeptic's  mode  of  argumentation,  and  for  the  truth  and  validity  of  which, 
the  author  is  not  otherwise  responsible  than  that  they  should  give  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  skeptical  process.  They  are  not  his  method,  his  '  ar- 
gument, nor  his  conclusions'.  But  the  reviewer  assumes  them  to  be  the 
veritable  logic  of  the  author  of  the  Psychology,  and  in  various  ways  refutes 
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and  turns  to  absurdity  and  ridicule  the  processes  of  the  Psychology  itself, 
by  making  it  responsible  for  what  belongs  solely  to  another." 

We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
whom  the  declarations  in  question  originally  belonged.  The 
Psychology  admits  them  to  be  so  far  valid  as  to  give  the  skep- 
tic a  "  logical  right "  to  doubt  whether  mind  or  matter  exists. 
They  therefore  do  not  "  belong  solely  to  another  ".  But  the 
Psychology,  instead  of  giving  them  as  belonging  solely  to  an- 
other, on  the  contrary,  affirms  them  originally,  and  in  its  own 
behalf,  makes  them  its  argument,  and  at  last,  while  by  an  ex- 
planation of  terms  it  supposes  it  removes  the  contradiction,  it 
sustains  both  the  alleged  witness  of  consciousness  and  the  de- 
monstration of  reason  ;  and  so  is  fully  responsible  to  whatever 
"  refutation  "  or  reduction  to  absurdity  or  ridicule  has  follow- 
ed from  its  being  held  to  this  responsibility. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  Psychology,  after  arguing  some 
time  against  a  particular  theory  of  perception,  adduces  thus 
another  argument  —  its  own  —  in  its  own  behalf,  and  merely 
brings  in  the  admission  of  the  skeptic  to  confirm  its  own  de- 
clarations : 

"  But  a  more  incorrigible  skepticism  results  from  this  theory,  when  com- 
prehensively examined  and  intrepidly  prosecuted  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. It  is  the  testimony  in  the  convictions  of  universal  consciousness, 
that  we  perceive  the  external  objects  themselves.  Every  man  is  convinced 
that  it  is  the  outer  object,  and  not  some  representative  of  it  which  he  per- 
ceives. The  knowledge  that  the  object  is  out  of  myself,  and  other  than 
myself,  and  thus  a  reality,  and  not  subjective  merely,  is  the  testimony  of 
common-sense  everywhere.  All  minds,  that  of  philosophers  as  well  as 
common  people,  are  shut  up  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness  for  a  direct 
and  immediate  perception  of  the  outward  object.  TJie  sJceptio  himself  ad- 
mits, yea,  insists  upon  this,  and  founds  upon  it  the  necessary  conclusions 
of  his  skepticism." 

Then  follows  the  alleged  demonstration  of  reason  to  the 
contrary,  which  the  Psychology  also  urges  in  its  own  behalf, 
and  makes  it  its  argument.  The  whole  is  repeated  in  a  form, 
if  possible,  still  stronger  on  page  381. 

Dr.  Hickok,  however,  sees  at  length  that  "  there  must  be 
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some  false  element  somewhere  in  tins  alleged  conclusion  of  in- 
evitable contradictions  ",  and  supposes  that  he  furnishes  data 
by  which  "  we  may  detect  the  fallacy  "  (p.  382.)  He  maintains 
the  formula  of  contradiction  entire,  and  resolves  "  the  whole 
basis  of  the  skepticism "  into  "  the  old  sophism  of  figura 
dictionis"  a  "false  play  upon  the  phraseology".  The  witness 
of  consciousness  is  maintained,  and  the  skeptic  justified  in 
using  it;  but  the  "outward  object",  to  which  consciousness 
testifies,  is  declared  to  be  the  quality  of  the  outward  thing, 
and  not  the  "thing  itself".  The  demonstration  of  reason  is 
fully  maintained,  but  it  is  interpreted  as  denying  the  percep- 
tion of  the  thing  itself,  and  not  of  its  quality.  "  The  object 
for  the  sense  in  perception  is  phenomenon  as  quality  solely ; 
the  object  for  the  reason  is  the  thing  itself  as  causality  for  the 
qualities."  With  this  explanation  of  the  terms,  Dr.  Hickok 
makes  the  declarations  of  consciousness  and  reason  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  psychological  investigations,  and  professes  to  find 
"  exact  harmony  ".  So  far  from  repudiating  the  declarations 
in  question  as  belonging  "  solely  to  the  skeptic  ",  he  expressly 
justifies  the  skeptic,  by  name,  in  his  use  of  the  alleged  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  thus  (p.  382) : 

"  So  far  our  psychological  conclusions  confirm  the  first  fact  assumed  by 
the  skeptic  as  his  preparation  of  the  ground  for  his  deduction  of  universal 
Pyrrhonism,  namely,  that  the  universal  conviction  of  consciousness  is,  that 
we  perceive  the  object  immediately."  "  But  the  fact  further  is,  that  this 
distinct  and  definite  quality  is  all  that  sense  can  reach,  and  all  that  con- 
sciousness can  testify  to  as  immediate  in  its  own  light "  (p.  382). 

Consciousness  and  the  skeptic  then  are  both  sustained  in 
the  first  declaration.  Dr.  Hickok  also  sustains  the  demonstra- 
tion of  reason.  But  is  not  this  quality  itself  as  much  an  out- 
loarcl  object  as  the  thing  which  is  causality  for  the  quality  ? 
The  testimony  of  consciousness  was  for  "  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  an  outward  object"  —  an  "object  out  of  myself, 
and  not  subjective  merely  ".  The  demonstration  of  reason  was, 
that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  of  nothing  without,  but  only 
of  its  own  sensations,  "  It  is  not  possible  to  affirm  beyond 
the  immediateness  of  the  organic  sensation"  •  "all  that  can 
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directly  be  known  is,  that  the  mind  has  such  sensations"  (p. 
42).  Dr.  Ilickok  does  not  attempt  to  impugn  the  demonstra- 
tion of  reason,  or  the  witness  of  consciousness,  but,  with  his 
explanation  of  the  terms,  sustains  both  by  his  psychological 
conclusions.  Where,  then,  is  the  "  exact  harmony"?  On  his 
assumed  principle  that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  only  of 
what  is  in  itself,  there  can  be  no  harmony.  Even  with  his 
explanations,  the  same  contradiction  remains ;  and,  in  his 
scheme,  must  remain,  unless  an  outward  quality  of  a  material 
thing  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  mere  sensation.  And  this  we 
find,  on  examination,  to  be  the  process  of  educing  "  exact  har- 
mony". It  consists  simply  in  Dr.  Hickok's  deceiving  himself 
by  the  substitution  of  a  purely  mental  object  for  an  object 
wholly  outward,  and  not  mental  at  all ;  thus  (p.  196) :  "  The 
sense  perceives,  and  perception  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
phenomenal  only.  Internal  phenomena  as  mental  exercises, 
and  external  phenomena  as  material  qualities,  are  apprehend- 
ed". Here  external  qualities  and  phenomena  are  distinguish- 
ed from  internal,  and  made  objects  of  immediate  perception. 
But  external  qualities  are  qualities  pertaining  to  external 
things.  They  are  in  the  same  place  called  "  material  quali- 
ties ",  meaning,  qualities  of  matter,  not  mere  mental  affec- 
tions (see  p.  383).  "  The  qualities  of  the  rose,  color,  fragrance, 
smoothness,  weight,  taste,  etc.,  as  given  in  any  and  all  organs 
of  sense,  are  immediately  perceived."  But  these,  surely, 
must  be  something  outward,  unless  we  are  to  talk  of  colored, 
fragrant,  or  heavy  sensations. 

But  on  turning  to  the  a  priori  "Elements  of  all  possible  an- 
ticipation in  the  sense",  and  reading  for  eighty-two  pages,  to 
the  completion,  of  the  "  Ontological  Demonstration  of  the  valid 
being  of  the  phenomenal ",  we  find  nothing  given  in  sense, 
save  sensations,  which  are  made  the  subjects  of  mere  intel- 
lectual operations.  "  The  intellectual  agency  " — "  has  first  to 
be  supplied  with  a  sensation  " — "  which  must  be  induced  by 
some  content " — "  and  the  apprehending  of  this  involves  a  dis- 
criminating it  from  non-sensation".  "The  distinction  here  is 
between  content  and  a  void,  sensation  and  non-sensation". 
[And  surely  this  must  be  all ;  a  material  quality  cannot  be 
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transported  from  the  outside  thing,  and  made  to  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  mind  —  in  a  sensation  —  without  making  both 
mind  and  sensation  material.  A  "  content "  is  simply  "  sen- 
sation" distinguished  from  "non-sensation".  We  wish  this 
to  be  borne  in  mind  as  Dr.  Hickok's  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter here.]  "  This  is  the  first  element  in  the  operation  of  dis- 
tinction, namely,  Reality  T  Yes,  distinguishing  a  real  sensa- 
tion from  non-sensation.  "  That  it  is  a  real  appearance  is  de- 
termined from  non-appearance."  Yes,  the  real  appearance  of 
a  sensation.  Dr.  Hickok  argues  at  length  that  it  is  a  "pecu- 
liar  appearance — more  than  what  it  is  not ",  and  has  in  it  that 
which  is  in  no  other  reality"  (p.  12-i),  and  that  when  the  "  in- 
tellectual work  "of  "observation"  is  performed,  "the  complet- 
ed result  as  precise  appearance  in  consciousness  is  Quality ". 
"  All  sensation,  as  distinguished  in  a  comjnete  observation, 
becomes  quality,  and  may  be  of  different  kinds,  as  colors, 
weight,  sounds,  etc." 

A  marvellous  transformation  truly !  that  as  by  a  mere  men- 
tal process  we  distinguish  and  observe  a  sensation,  the  sensa- 
tion—  "becomes  —  quality"!  quality  of  an  outer  material 
thing.  What  mystic  muttering  of  robed  priest ;  what  Hocus 
Pocus  of  conjurer  ever  wrought  a  more  marvellous  transform- 
ation !  But  Dr.  Hickok  continues :  "  All  quality  is  educed 
from  sensation,  the  sensation  being  taken  up  by  the  intellect- 
ual agency,  and  in  its  distinguishing  operation  found  thereby 
to  be  a  reality,  particularized  from  all  others,  and  peculiar  in 
its  phenomenal  being". 

A  material  quality  educed  by  a  mental  operation  from  a 
mere  sensation !  Was  the  extraction  of  sunbeams  from  cu- 
cumbers half  so  wonderful !  But  Dr.  Hickok  repeats  it  again 
and  again.  "  Heat  and  cold,  sweet  and  bitter,  fragrant  and 
fetid  smells  ",  are  by  sense  perceived  as  phenomenal  "  within 
our  subjective  sphere  ",  and  so  are  "  outer  qualities  "  —  "  per- 
ceived objects  "  —  "  pertaining  to  a  world  of  reality  "  [mean- 
ing a  real  outer  world],  p.  202.  Can  it  be  possible!  Not  un- 
less the  sensation  is  itself  the  outer  "  fetid  smell "  which 
causes  the  sensation,  making  subject  and  object  identical. 

These  are  not  casual  inadvertences,  but  the  deliberate  and 
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constant  processes  of  the  work.  On  page  382  Dr.  Hickok 
gives  a  summary  of  Lis  doctrine  of  perception,  which  he  has 
before  spread  out  over  so  many  pages.  If  any  one  will  turn 
to  that  summary— which  we  are  not  allowed  space  enough  to 
give  —  he  will  find  that  nothing  is  given  or  reached  in  that 
doctrine  of  perception,  save  sensations  and  intellectual  opera- 
tions upon  them.  Yet  out  of  these  is  made  to  come  the  per- 
ception of  outward  objects ! 

It  ought  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  while,  in  the  Bational 
Psychology',  a  "  content"  in  the  sense  is  simply  a  "  sensation1' 
as  distinguished  from  a  "  non-sensation"  (p.  122),  the  Empir- 
ical Psychology  of  Dr.  Hickok  makes  it  something  far  differ- 
ent. If  we  ask  the  Empirical  Psychology,  What  is  a  content 
in  the  sense  %  it  answers  thus  (p.  83) : 

"  A  ray  of  light  has  gone  into  the  eye ;  that  ray  is  no  longer  a  ray  of 
light,  and  that  eye  is  no  longer  an  empty  organ.  So  with  the  undulation 
that  has  gone  into  the  ear ;  it  is  a  wave  of  air  no  more,  and  it  is  an  empty 
ear  no  longer.  The  mutual  modification  has  become  a  third  somewhat", 
—and  this  is—"  a  content  in  the  sense:  it  is  not  matter,  it  is  not  object,  it 
is  not  anything  as  yet  perceived." 

A  content  in  the  sense  is,  therefore,  "  a  third  somewhat",  a 
mutual  modification",  as  of  a  ray  of  light  and  eye,  or  wave  of 
air  and  ear ! 

What  then  is  a  sensation?  The  Empirical  Psychology 
gives  the  answer  thus  (p.  84):  "  The  identification  of  the 
reciprocal  modifications  of  both  the  recipient  organ  and  of 
that  which  has  been  received,  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
sensation".  A  precise  definition !  A  "  sensation"  is  an  "  iden- 
tification of  reciprocal  modifications",  as  of  ray  of  light  and 
eye,  or  of  wave  of  air  and  ear. 

But  what  is  the  Identification  of  reciprocal  Modifications  ? 
Dr.  Hickok  does  not  tell  us.  But  he  does  tell  us  {Empirical 
Psychology,  p.  87),  that  "  sensation"  may  be  "  in  a  blind  and 
unconscious  state".  An  unconscious  sensation  !  An  uncon- 
scious Identification  of  reciprocal  Modifications !  And  this 
in  an  Empirical  Psychology,  which  is  nothing  else  than  "  the 
science  of  mind  from  consciousness"  !    How  are  these  uiicon- 
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scions  sensations  consciously  given  ?  and  given  as  "  Facts  of 
mind",  as  they  here  purport  to  he  ? 

But  admitting  the  whole  of  this  explanation,  even  then, 
unless  a  ray  of  light,  or  a  wave  of  air,  is  a  quality  of  the  out- 
ward  object  perceived  hy  the  eye  or  ear,  or  unless  the  eye  or  the 
ear  is  itself  a  quality  of  the  outward  object  perceived  hy  it, 
then  no  element  of  a  quality  of  the  things  perceived  has  en- 
tered into  this  Modification  whose  Identification  "  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  sensation".  On  his  own  principles — in  both 
Psychologies — Dr.  Hickok  can  never  know  an  outward  world, 
save  one  which  he  himself  creates,  by  mental  Identifications 
of  Modifications  which  have  no  element  of  a  material  quality 
in  them  at  all.  If  it  be  otherwise,  then,  by  the  transferring 
of  real  material  qualities  to  the  mind,  so  that  they  can  be 
distinguished  as  "  reality",  every  man  who  perceives  a  block 
is  mentally  transformed  into  a  block, — and,  by  turns,  becomes 
himself  every  animal  and  every  material  thing  which  he  ever 
perceives.  One  should  therefore  be  careful  what  he  sees  or 
handles. 

What  now  is  Dr.  Hickok's  "  Demonstration  against  Uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism",  by  which  "  we  are  able  to  utterly  over- 
throw universal  skepticism,  being  made  competent  through 
the  conclusions  of  Rational  Psychology"  (p.  384)  ?  It  is  sim- 
ply the  transcendental  reason  confounding  internal  sensations 
with  "  material  qualities"  of  external  things ;  and  contradict- 
ing herself  as  she  before  contradicted  the  necessary  convic- 
tions of  universal  consciousness. 

Nor  is  this  impotence  of  sense  to  reach  an  outer  world  at 
all  relieved  by  the  account  which  the  Psychology  gives  of  the 
faculty  of  Understanding  :  "  The  Understanding  is  faculty  for 
connecting,  not  for  intuitively  beholding".  "It  must  he  the 
connection  of  such  phenomena  only  as  are  given  in  the  sense." 
"It  connects  only  what  is  first  given  in  the  sense"  (p.  221). 

Well,  what  is  given  in  the  sense  ?  Sensations  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  Psychology.  The  operations  upon  these  are  purely 
mental.  Nothing  is  reached  save  mental  objects  mentally 
connected.  The  understanding  connects  them  in  a  mental 
"  notion".     The  mind  judges  that  there  must  be  sometime 
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without ;  then  draws  an  image  of  that  outward  something, 
and  judges  that  its  image  resembles  the  object.  But,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  validity  of  the  other  judgments,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  judgment  of  resemblance  cannot  be  formed  without 
first  knowing  the  object  resembled.  That  is,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Psychology,  we  can  never  know  an  outward  object,  unless 
we  know  it  before  we  know  it.  The  Psychology,  therefore, 
instead  of  giving  the  "  Idea  of  All  Intelligence",  gives  an 
Idea  on  which  all  knowledge  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Hickok  complains  that  his  reviewer,  by  emphasizing 
"  The  Idea  of  all  Intelligence",  "  assumes  that  the  Psychology 
undertakes  to  explain  all  that  mind  can  do",  and  that  by  this 
"  the  Psychology  comes  to  be  very  irreverently  and  ludi- 
crously presumptuous". 

Oh !  no  ;  not  "  all  that  mind  can  do",  but  all  that  mind 
can  possibly  be  made  to  do  towards  an  immediate  perception 
of  outward  things.  And  surely  this  is  very  presumptuous  ; 
whether  ludicrously  so,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  For 
before  one  can  tell  this,  d  priori,  he  must  know  all  possible 
qualities  of  matter,  all  possible  senses,  and  all  that  any  sense 
can  be  made  to  do  towards  giving  a  knowledge  of  outward 
things.  He  must  know  whether  such  knowledge  requires 
contact ;  and  if  so,  how  contact  can  be  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  how  contact  gives  knowledge ;  or  if  no  contact, 
then  he  must  know  how  knowledge  can  be  given  without 
contact,  and  all  possible  modes  by  which  intercommunication 
can  be  made  between  matter  and  mind.  Unless  his  know- 
ledge of  these  things  is  so  perfect  —  comprehending  what 
mind  is,  and  all  possible  ways  in  which  it  may  acquire  know- 
ledge through  sense — in  fine,  unless  this  a  priori  knowledge 
is  so  complete  that  the  Creator  cannot  devise  a  way  to  the 
transcendental  reason  unknown — then  a  Kational  Psychology 
is,  by  its  own  conditions,  impossible. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Hickok's  Idea  of  perception  involves  mental 
processes  of  distinguishing,  defining,  and  judging.  Such  pro- 
cesses involve  the  necessity  of  memory  to  hold  sensations  and 
processes  until  the  result  comes  out  in  judgments.  The  Ea- 
tional  Psychology  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  telling, 
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a  priori,  whether,  and  how,  minds  may  be  made  to  remember 
anything;  and  of  proving  the  validity  of  memory  and  of  its 
objects.  In  fine,  how  much  short  of  "  explaining  all  that 
mind  can  do "  does  the  Psychology  "  undertake"  ?  Dr. 
Iiickok  himself  says  (p.  26):  "Rational Psychology''' — "gives 
the  Mind,  through  all  its  functions  of  intellectual  agency^  in 
the  conditioning  laws  which  control  all  its  operations".  And 
now  he  complains  that  he  is  held  bound  to  explain  how  sensa- 
tions can  take  place,  and  how  they  give  knowledge,  and  whe- 
ther and  how  minds  may  remember !  just  as  though  these 
were  not  "  functions  of  intellectual  agency"  ! 

But  Dr.  Iiickok  now  says  {American  Theological  Pevieiv, 
p.  395),  that  the  assumption  of  organs  of  sense,  and  of  sensa- 
tions [why  are  these  assumed  ?]  and  then  of  the  "  operations 
of  distinction  and  limitation" — "is  all  the  Psychology  needs 
or  proposes",  in  showing  whatever  is  "  conditional  for  all 
perception".  "  So  far  and  no  further  can  distinct  and  definite 
perception  be  attained." 

Was  this  all?  To  distinguish  and  limit  sensations  without 
undertaking  to  tell  how  an  outward  object  is  thereby  per- 
ceived? Then  the  Psychology  did  not  "  need  or  propose"  to 
do  the  very  thing  for  which  it  was  undertaken ;  and  it  has, 
moreover,  settled  the  matter,  that  the  Lord  cannot  make  a 
mind  that  shall  be  able  to  do  anything  more  towards  perceiv- 
ing an  outward  object,  than  to  distinguish  and  limit  its  own 
sensations. 

Moreover,  if  it  had  been  all  that  the  Psychology  proposed 
or  needed, —  to  suppose  organs  of  sense,  and /these  somehow 
affected,  and  sensations  given,  and  then  to  show  how  a  men- 
tal operation  distinguishes  the  sensation  from  all  others,  and 
defines  its  limits  and  quantity, — if  this  were  all,  then  all  this 
is  given  in.  the  very  terms  of  the  question  ;  the  Psychology  is 
needless,  and  is  but  treading  in  a  circle.  When  it  is  asked, 
Can  an  intellect  he  made  which  shall  "be  able,  by  sense,  to  know 
an  outward  object  ? — organs  of  sense,  sensations, — and  sensa- 
tions which  the  mind  may  distinguish  as  real,  partic alar,  pe- 
culiar,—  are  all  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  inquiry.  To 
know  a  thing  by  sense,  means — not  to  know  it  by  a  void  or 
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unconscious  sensory,  or  by  a  "non-sensation", — but  by  sensa- 
tion ;  which  of  course  must  be  distinct,  peculiar  and  definite. 
Dr.  Hickok,  in  his  long  and  laborious  process,  simply  gives 
back  what  was  given  in  the  terms  of  the  inquiry.  This  is  all 
that  Kant  accomplished  in  his  famous  Categories.  Kant  la- 
bored hard,  and  supposed  he  had  derived  them  from  a  priori 
principles  of  knowing  ;  but  the  whole  twelve  were  already 
given  in  the  very  conception  of  a  thing.  They  were  not  de- 
rived from  principles  of  knowing  •  they  were  conditions  of 
the  existence,  or  of  the  conception,  of  a  thing •  and  would 
have  been  the  same  whether  there  had  been  any  intellect  to 
know  it  or  not.  They  aided  not  in  the  least  to  show  how 
knowledge  may  be  attained.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Hickok 
proves,  from  an  a  priori  investigation  of  all  possible  intelli- 
gence, as  he  supposes,  that  a  thing  for  the  sense  can  never  be 
known  save  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space.  His  pupil 
and  advocate  in  the  Princeton  Review  (p.  378)  thinks  it  one 
of  the  wonderful  intuitions  of  reason,  "  that  matter,  wherever 
it  exists,  must  occupy  space"  /  and  argues  that  this  knowledge 
could  not  have  come  from  experience.  Oh  !  no  ;  it  is  given 
in  the  very  conception  of  a  material  thing,  or  of  matter.  We 
mean  by  matter,  something  extended  and  solid,  filling  space. 
Dr.  Hickok's  supposition  of  "  substance  in  its  causality1',  with 
"  no  adhering  or  cohering  qualities",  and  so,  independent  of 
time  and  space,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  simply  absurd. 
It  is  of  matter  that  is  not  material ;  that  has  the  quality  of 
existing  nowhere  and  never.  Nor  does  it  relieve  him  to  say 
that  it  is  force  /  for  such  force  must  exist  either  somewhere 
and  at  some  time,  or  nowhere  and  never  ;  and  so  must  be  the 
"Nothing"  which  President  Edwards  said  "the  sleeping 
rocks  do  dream  of  ". 

We  come  now  to  the  Reason.  So  far,  reason  has  been  em- 
ployed in  making  these  conclusions  concerning  sense  and  un- 
derstanding. But  reason  itself  is  not  yet  found,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  perhaps  impossible.  The  unfound  and  perhaps 
impossible  reason  now  comes  to  the  harder  task  of  finding 
herself.     If  she  fails  here,  all  that  is  gone  before  goes  for 
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nothing  ;  and  we  know  not  whether  understanding,  or  reason, 
or  sense,  or  worlds,  or  anything  exists. 

Let  us  observe  the  process.  The  unfound  reason  sees,  d 
priori,  that  if  reason  is,  or  ever  can  be,  she  must  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  universe  of  nature.  Such  comprehension, 
Dr.  Hickok  tells  us,  must  include,  how  nature  can  begin,  and 
how  it  must  end.  But,  he  declares,  a  compass  for  such 
comprehension  can  be  given  only  in  the  Absolute  [the  trans- 
cendental name  for  God].  The  reason  therefore  sees  that  its 
first  work  is  to  find  the  Absolute  as  an  "  d  priori  position  for 
the  reason".  As  we  yet  know  no  outward  facts  or  worlds,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  know  God  from  the  things  that  are  made. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Hickok  shows  at  length,  that  we  cannot  begin 
with  the  things  that  are  made,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  ;  the  argument,  from  design,  and  cause,  and  adaptation  to 
ends,  being,  in  his  opinion,  wholly  unavailing.  The  Psychol- 
ogy, therefore,  calls  upon  us  to  bid  world  and  sense  farewell. 
"We  are  thus  forced,  in  this  part  of  our  work,  to  dispense 
with  all  use  of  the  understanding,  and  can  see,  that  if  the 
supernatural  can  in  any  manner  be  attained,  it  must  be  in  the 
use  of  the  reason  only." — "  We  make  abstraction,  then,  utterly 
of  all  that  is  phenomenal ;  and  therefore  dispense  with  all  the 
functions  of  sense." — "The  phenomenal  is  gone"  (p.  401). 

What  now?  "Let  there  be  the  reason — conception  of  an 
everywhere  present  force" — "  Retain  what  is  most  simple" — 
"  the  force  of  gravity." — "  We  shall  have  in  this  substance, 
with  its  causal  laws  of  attraction,  repulsion,  inertia,  impene- 
trability, motion  by  impulse,  etc.  ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  the 
framework  or  elementary  rudiments  of  a  nature  of  things." — 
"  We  have  in  this  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  d  priori  repre- 
sentation of  a  nature  of  things  in  itself"  (p.  403).  Dr.  Hickok 
also  professes  to  see  that  light,  heat,  polarity,  electricity,  mag- 
netism,— in  fine,  all  the  cosmical  arrangements  of  just  such  a 
world  as  ours  must  necessarily  result  from  such  a  force  of 
gravity.  No  wisdom  is  needed  to  plan  the  world  ;  none  can 
be  used.  Force  necessarily  works  out  just  such  a  world,  and 
no  power  can  hinder  it,  or  make  the  cosmical  arrangements  of 
the  world  otherwise,  if  once  there  is  a  sufficient  antagonistic 
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force.  'No  God,  therefore,  had  any  part  in  devising  the  cos- 
mical  arrangements  of  the  universe.  Heat,  light,  electricity, 
polarity,  the  movements  of  the  heavens, — none  of  these  can 
declare  a  wise  and  designing  God  as  their  Maker.  Only  sup- 
pose force,  and  no  knowledge,  or  will,  or  consciousness  is 
needed ;  and  so  far  the  Psychology  supposes  none.  It  sees 
that  force  and  antagonism  being  given,  so  the  worlds  must  be ; 
and  that  by  an  "  eternal  and  unmade  principle",  which  "  con- 
ditions all  power,  and  is  itself  conditioned  by  no  power"  (p.  71). 
In  his  Rational  Cosmology  he  declares  at  the  very  close  (p.  38-1)  : 
"  The  principle  of  the  generation  of  the  material  universe  in- 
volved the  agency  of  these  two  forces,  and  needed  none  other." 
— "  Nature  needed  nothing  more  for  its  own  existence  ;  nature, 
uses  nothing  more  for  its  onward  development ;  nature  yields 
nothing  more  to  human  solicitation  or  extortion." 

The  only  thing  now  necessary,  is  to  account  for  the  force. 
Here  Dr.  Hickok  supposes  a  spirit, — the  Absolute, — who  sim- 
ply puts  his  acts  in  counter-agency,  and  takes  the  necessary 
results.  Dr.  Hickok,  —  or  the  transcendental  reason  in  Dr. 
Hickok, —  professes  to  see,  that  not  only  just  such  a  world 
must  grow  from  such  a  dynamic  force  ;  but  also  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  spirit  to  supply  such  force  and  to  create  matter  by 
putting  its  acts  into  counter-agency  :  and  that  this  is  so  insepar- 
ably the  nature  of  spirit,  that  the  only  reason  why  man  can- 
not create  matter  and  worlds  is,  that  he  cannot  put  the  pure 
acts  of  his  pure  spirit  into  counter-agency,  with  nothing  between 
{Rational  Cosmology,  p.  99).  His  friend  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
view (July,  p.  382)  professes  to  see  the  same  ;  and  adds,  that 
"  Matter  may  thus  be  the  product  of  spirit,  and  cognizable  by 
it"  ;  and  that  thus  Dr.  Hickok's  scheme  "removes  the  gulf  in 
other  systems  impassable  between  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture, between  the  knowing  mind  and  the  material  objects  of 
its  knowledge". 

That  is, — save  on  Dr.  Hickok's  scheme  of  knowing  how  God 
may  create  matter,  viz.,  by  putting  his  acts  into  counter-action ; 
and  that  thus  matter  is,  not  what  men  suppose  matter  to  be,  but 
mere  force,— it  is  impossible  for  man  to  pass  the  gulf  which 
lies  between  him  and  the  knowledge  of  his  Creator !  —  or  to 
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know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  material  object!  If  we 
cannot  tell  how  to  create  a  world,  or  if  a  world  can  be  made 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  activity  of  a  spirit  in  coun- 
ter-agency with  itself,  then  man  can  neither  know  a  world  or 
God!  And  spirit, can  know  matter  because  matter  is  a  pro- 
duct of  spirit !,  The  product  of  whose  spirit  ?  Can  man  know 
all  that  the  spirit  of 'God  can  produce  or  create  ?  By  the  same 
rule  the  learned  Professor  should  be  able  to  tell  us  what  man's 
spirit  is  in  its  essence.-  ..'  , 

But  now  can  Dr.  Hickok,  or  any  other  man,  conceive  what 
it  is  for  a  spirit  to  put  his  spiritual  acts  in  forceful  counter- 
agency  with  eaqli,  other?  Is  it  the  activity  of  intelligence  or 
thought  pressing  physically  against  another  similar  activity  ? 
And  does  this  create  matter?  Is  it  the  essence  of  the  spirit 
pressing  physically  against  spiritual  essence  ?  What  are  these 
"acts"?  Are  they  entities  distinct  from  the  spirit  itself  in  ac- 
tion ?  If  so,  then  Dr.  Hickok  should  tell  us  how  to  create  a 
spiritual  act,  and  throw,  it  off  as  a  distinct  entity,  and  to  put  it 
into  that  "push  and  pull"  with  another  act,  which  constitutes 
"  counter-action,  complex  action,  and  reliction"  {Cosmology,  p. 
93),  and  so  creates  matter.  What  is  it  for  these  acts  to  come 
into  counter-action  ?  How  does  Dr.  Hickok  know,  that  so  they 
necessarily  '.'create"  an  impenetrable  substance?  Nothing  is 
hazarded  in  affirming  that  Dr.  Hickok  has  no  conception  of 
any  possible  meaning  in  what  he  affirms.  No  talk  of  "  Dy- 
namics" or  "  Mathematics"  reaches  the  case  of  creating  mat- 
ter by  spiritual,  acts  in  counter-agency.  Man  can  no  more  ex- 
plain how  God  can  create  matter,  than  he  can  explain  how  he 
can  create  souls.  The  attempt  to  do  either  is  wholly  irra- 
tional. 

Spirit  is  introduced  into  the  scheme  ;  but  it  is  ascertained 
by  no  known  properties  or  acts  of  spirit.  No  function  is  al- 
lowed to  the  supposed  spirit  save  that  of  putting  his  acts  into 
counter-agency.  If  will  or  choice  be  supposed,  he  has  but  one 
choice  and  one  function  of  will  — whether  to  put  his  acts  in 
counter-agency.  But  neither  choice,  nor  volition,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  consciousness  is  needed  ;  for  by  the  sup- 
position, if  the  acts  come  into  counter-agency  by  chance,  or  by 
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necessity,  or  while  the  spirit  is  unconscious,  then  just  such  a 
world  is  produced.  Dr.  Hickok's  creation,  therefore,  admits 
no  wisdom  or  design  in  arranging  the  cosmical  universe.  It 
demands  no  thought,  or  will,  or  consciousness  in  creating  the 
world.  It  can  fully  account  for  creation,  and  for  all  the  cOs- 
mical  arrangements  of  the  universe,  by  an  antagonistic  force  ; 
and  no  supposed  spirit  needs  any  further  capacity  than  to  sup- 
ply that  force  ;  whether  by  chance,  necessity,  or  by  choice,  or 
without  thought,  or  while  unconscious,  can  make  no  manner 
of  difference.  The  Psychology,  therefore,  by  its  own  condi- 
tions, comes  to  the  simple  Absolute  of  Schelling,  who  preceded 
Dr.  Hickok  in  this  scheme  of  world-making.  Schelling,  in 
his  earlier  scheme,  needed  only  a  blind,  unconscious  Absolute 
striving  necessarily  and  unconsciously  after  a  necessary  self- 
development,  and  he  could  tell,  d  priori,  how  this  must  pro- 
duce not  only  matter  and  worlds,  but  thought  and  reason  too  : 
for  he  professed  to  see  that  stones,  brains,  thought,  minerals, 
and  reason  are  all  the  same  in  substance,  and  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  two  forces  in  counter-action  ;  the  unity  of  which 
forces  constitutes  the  Absolute, — the  only,  but  the  unthinking 
and  unconscious  God ! 

Moreover,  on  Dr.  Hickok's  scheme,  what  are  the  acts  of  a 
spirit  which  come  into  the  supposed  counter-action  ?  They  can 
be  nothing  save  the  spirit  himself  in  action,  forcefully  im- 
pinging against  himself.  The  Creator  himself,  in  counter- 
agency  with  himself,  is,  on  this  scheme,  himself  the  world  he 
makes,  and  so  we  end  in  Pantheism.  The  Rational  Psychol- 
ogy, as  well  as  the  Rational  Cosmology,  must,  in  this  matter, 
logically  and  necessarily  range  itself  with  the  German  ration- 
alistic philosophy,  with  no  logical  capacity  to  reach  anything 
at  last,  save  an  Ideal  world  and  a  Pantheistic  God.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we' speak 'only  of  the  necessary 
logical  results,  and  of  the  logical  capacity  of  the  scheme.  Dr. 
Hickok  himself  is  not  a  Pantheist,;  he  is  opposing  Pantheism  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  he  has  fallen  upon  a  method,  and  adopted 
principles,  which  can  logically  lead  to  no  results  save  Idealism 
and  Pantheism. 

Dr.  Hickok's  friend  in  the  Princeton  Review  supposes  that 
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he  saves  the  scheme  from  Pantheism  by  making   creation 
limited,  thus : 

"  But  not  every  spirit,  —  not  the  finite  can  create.  They  are  already 
limited.  Only  the  Absolute  Spirit  can  make  his  act  relict  upon  itself,  and 
thus  produce  a  force  which  is  truly  his  creation.  And  now  that  our  idea 
of  creation  involves  exactly  this  process,  is  clearly  seen.  For  either  cre- 
ation is  limited,  or  it  is  not.  If  we  take  the  latter  ground,  we  are  both 
absurd  and  unchristian  ;  for  this  is  Pantheism,  and  we  thus  identify  the 
Creator  and  the  creature"  (p.  382). 

This  is  a  new  view  of  Pantheism,  viz.,  that  it  consists  in 
making  creation  unlimited ;  so  that  if  Dr.  Hickok's  supposi- 
tion of  "  an  everywhere  present  force"  were  to  be  followed  by 
that  force  "  everywhere"  in  counter-agency,  it  would  make  a 
creation  as  extensive  as  the  Creator,  and  so  be  Pantheism  ; 
while  a  world  made  by  the  same  process  is  distinct  from  the 
Creator,  and  not  "unchristian",  if  the  counter-agency  be 
limited  at  a  point ! 

Dr.  Hickok's  friend  continues :  "  But  if  we  affirm  the  for- 
mer position,  what  is  this  but  declaring  that  the  activity  of 
the  Creator  restrained  itself  at  the  point  where  creation  began, 
and  that  this  self-imposed  restraint  is  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  creation  ?"  A  very  exact  definition  of  the  act  of  creation  ! 
But  is  it  so  ?  Is  there  then  no  world  save  the  "activity  of  the 
Creator" — "restraining  itself",  and  putting  itself  under  "self- 
imposed  restraint" — at  a  "point"?  If  he  restrained  himself 
equally  everywhere,  it  would,  on  this  scheme,  make  world 
everywhere,  and  so  make  it  identical  with  himself;  and  this 
supposition  would  be  quite  unchristian  and  Pantheistic.  Lim- 
iting the  counter-agency  to  a  point  makes  a  wide  difference  ! 

Dr.  Hickok's  plan  is  somewhat  differently  expressed,  thus  : 

" The  Creator  must  be  conceived  as  —  'he  who  ever  is,  and  yet  never 
exists"1  {Cosmology,  p.  97).  'He  puts  his  simple  activity  in  counter-agency. 
He  makes  act  meet,  and  hold  act  —  and  in  this  originates  an  antagonistic 
force,  k  new  thing,  a  something  standing  out  for  objective  manifestation.' 
— '  This  force  fixes  itself  in  position ;  holds  itself  at  rest.  Its  very  exist- 
ence is  a  vis  inertia,  or  a  force  actively  holding  itself  still'  "  {Cosmology, 
p.  101). 

According  to  the  Psychology,  there  is  no  other  matter  than 
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this.  This  constitutes  the  "  very  existence"  of  matter.  The 
"  simple  activity"  of  the  Creator  in  a  state  of  counter-agency, 
can  be  none  other  than  the  Creator  himself  in  a  state  of  coun- 
teraction. This  constitutes  "  the  very  existence  of  the  force", 
which  is  all  the  matter  and  all  the  world  there  is ! 

The  reviewer  had  supposed  that  God  could  not  be  limited  to 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  world  only  by  putting  his  acts  into 
counter- agency,  and  of  taking  the  necessary  results ;  but  that 
he  had  some  choice,  and  could  exercise  some  wisdom  in  plans 
of  endless  possible  variety.  Thereupon  Professor  Lewis 
charges  him  with  directly  holding  that  "  the  principles  of 
morality  are  changeable",  and  that  "  if  God  should  command 
us  to  hate  one  another,  then  malevolence  would  be  right  in- 
stead of  love,  deceit  would  be  holy  instead  of  truth  ".  The 
reviewer,  however,  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  any  thing 
touching  or  involving  the  principles  of  morality.  His  remarks 
were  expressly  limited  to  the  "Cosmical  arrangements"  of  the 
universe.  The  charge  of  Professor  Lewis  was  wholly  gratuit- 
ous, without  the  slightest  foundation  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Hickok, 
however,  undertakes  to  vindicate  and  aggravate  the  charge,  as 
necessarily  involved  in  the  reviewer's  principle.  He  insists 
that  if  God  has  any  power  of  choosing  otherwise  in  making  a 
world,  than  to  put  his  acts  in  counter-agency,  and  take  the 
necessary  results  ;  or  if  it  is  possible  for  God  to  exercise  any 
choice  or  wisdom,  or  to  vary  the  plan  in  forming  the  cosmical 
arrangements  of  the  universe,  then  this  "  involves  the  power 
of  contrary  choice  with  a  vengeance.  Not  merely  does  it  in- 
volve the  doctrine  of  power  to  the  opposite  when  the  strongest 
motive  in  the  greatest  happiness  is  applied,  but  power  to  the 
opposite  in  God,  when  the  claim  of  principle  in  his  own  glory 
and  dignity  is    applied"    {American  Theological  Review,  p. 

403). 

How,  from  the  mere  physical  principles  determining  the  re- 
sults of  spiritual  acts  in  forceful  counter-agency,  one  can  draw 
such  conclusions  concerning  the  field  of  Will  and  Morals,  is  not 
very  apparent.  But  it  is  apparent  how  absolutely,  in  Dr. 
Hickok's  scheme,  the  Creator  is  debarred  from  all  exercise  of 
choice  and  wisdom,  save  on  the  sole  question  whether  to  put 
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his  acts  in  counter-agency.  On  this  scheme  the  Heavens  de- 
clare the  glory,  not  of  God,  but  of  acts  in  counter-action. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  no  speech,  and  night  'unto  night  show- 
eth  forth  no  knowledge,  of  God,  but  only  of  the  "  eternal  and 
unmade  principle  "  that  "  conditioned  "  all  his  power.  How 
abundantly  the  cropping  out  of  a  Pantheistic  substratum  ap- 
pears all  over  this  scheme  !* 

So  far  the  Psychology  has  told  only  how  the  world  could  he- 
gin.  Now  reason  comes  to  tell  a  priori  of  the  world's  career, 
and  how  it  must  end. 

"A  race  of  beings  compounded  of  the  material,  sentient,  and  moral", 
maybe  created,  "and  thus  that  which  is  personal  becomes  incarnate  —  the 
free  subjected  to  the  colliding  action  of  the  necessitated  "  (p.  457). 

The  "  compounding"  of  the  material  with  the  sentient  and 
moral,  was  an  incomprehensible  mystery  to  philosophers  in  all 
past  time.  With  all  the  aids  of  experience,  none  could  solve 
that  mystery.  But  Dr.  Hickok  comprehends  the  possibility  of 
it  a  priori!  He  derives  nothing  from  experience;  he  has 
made  abstraction  utterly  of  sense.  Why  will  not  Dr.  Hickok 
explain  the  manuer  and  the  a  priori  possibility  of  such  a  com- 
pound ?     Dr.  Hickok  proceeds : 

*  But  Dr.  Hickok  supposes  that  an  d,  priori  philosophy  can  do  the  same  for 
"  animal  and  vegetable  forces",  as  for  worlds.  In  his  Cosmology  he  carries  out  this 
•dea,  and  professes  to  explain  what  life  is,  and  how  vegetables  and  animals  are 
made.  Life  is  "«  simple,  spiritual  activity",  which  has  no  "where"  nor  "  when'", 
p.  235.  "All  unconscious  of  its  wants,  and  of  the  adaptations  in  material  forces 
for  its  supply  and  relief,  yet  will  the  activity  go  out  spontaneously  to  its  appropri- 
ate material  forces  ".  "  The  spiritual  activity  combines  with  such  material  activities 
as  it  finds  fitted  to  its  wants  ".  "  Matter  and  spirit  are  in  this  truly  blended,  and  the 
life  force  is  no  longer  merely  spiritual  activity,  and  the  matter  is  no  longer  mere  gross 
mechanism,  but  this  third  thing,  as  a  mere  substance,  is  indifferently  either  life  em- 
bodied or  matter  vitalized"  (p.  237).  "  The  whole  body  must  be  built  up  as  a  self- 
realizing  product  of  the  spirit "  (p.  238).  In  plants  the  spirit  builds  on  the  outside. 
"  The  first  and  great  peculiarity  of  the  animal  organism  must  be,  that  the  vital  force 
be  transferred  altogether  from  the  surface  to  the  inside'''  (p.  246).  "  The  antagonist 
and  diremptive  forces  make  the  material  world,  and  the  assimilative  forces  make  the 
vital  world,  and  the  vital  in  the  material  builds  up  its  own  body  superficially  as  the 
plant" — "  also  builds  up  a  body  about  itself  from  the  hiside,  as  the  animal"  (p.  252). 
And  this  professes  to  be  Rational  Cosmology  ! 
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"  Sin  may  enter  " — "  somewhere  below  the  Creator,  and  from  finite  per- 
sonality, inasmuch  as  no  colliding  want  can  reach  the  Absolute,  and  sin  en- 
ter through  him  ". 

Is  this  the  reason  why  God  can  do  no  wrong  ;  not  because  he 
is  holy,  but  because  no  "  colliding  want "  can  reach  him  ? 

"  What  he  may  do,  he  will  do  to  exclude  sin,  both  in  the  use  of  sentient 
nature  as  a  penalty,  and,  when  sin  has  entered,  as  a  tabernacle  for  divinity 
to  set  forth  a  propitiation"  (p.  458). 

Wonderful !  Nothing  can  be  a  faculty  of  reason  that  shall 
not  be  able  to  tell  d  priori  that  when  man  has  sinned,  God 
"  will  make  use  of  sentient  nature,  as  a  tabernacle  for  Divinity 
to  set  forth  a  propitiation'1'' I  Wonderful!  The  transcendental 
reason  has  no  Bible  for  all  this !  The  phenomenal  is  gone ! 
Reason,  if  reason  ever  is  or  can  be,  must  be  able  to  tell  a prioi'i 
of  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement !  —  mysteries  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  been  hid  in  God.  Why 
should  man,  with  such  a  faculty  of  reason,  ever  need  a  Bible? 
Are  there  any  deeper  mysteries  than  these,  that  should  render 
revelation  necessary  ? 

One  thing  more  the  reason  is  required  to  tell  d  priori,  under 
penalty  of  never  being  acknowledged  as  reason  ;  that  is,  that 
the  world  shall  end  with  a  chorus  of  glory  and  honor  to  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  (p.  459). 

And  now,  having  found  the  d  priori  idea  of  reason,  we  are 
to  proceed  and  find  the  reason  itself : 

"So  far,  the  all-comprehending  reason  is  only  a  void  conception.  So  it 
may  be ;  so,  if  at  all,  it  must  be ;  but  that  so  it  is,  we  have  yet  to  find. 
Our  remaining  task  is,  that  we  take  any  facts",  etc.  —  "  First,  in  the  phy- 
sical system." 

Facts!  In  the  physical  system!  We  know  not  yet  that 
there  are  any.  We  are  to  find  the  reason  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  learning  whether  it  is  possible  to  know  any  facts, 
or  any  thing  physical.  But  now,  alas,  reason  cannot  be  found 
unless  we  can  first  find  the  facts !  And  facts  cannot  be  found 
until  after  the  finding  of  the  reason  !  Here  our  transcendental 
car  in  which  we  were  soaring  into  regions  beyond  all  matter, 
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and  before  all  worlds,  suddenly  collapses,  and  Rational  Psy- 
chology comes  to  an  end. 

As  well  here  as  anywhere ;  for  before  we  conld  find  the 
reason,  we  were  to  find,  as  a  fact,' the  ending  of  the  world 
with  a  chorus  of  glory  and  honor.  But  this  could  not  be  found 
as  a  fact  till  the  period  comes.  The  finding  of  the  reason  then 
—even  had  our  transcendental  car  met  with  no  destructive  ac- 
cident—  must  have  been  adjourned  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
"While  the  world  stands,  it  is,  on  the  principles  of  the  Rational 
Psychology,  impossible  for  man  to  know  anything.  And  this 
is  the  philosophy,  so  much  better  adapted  than  the  Bible,  to 
meet  the  growing  skepticism  of  the  age.  Dr.  Hickok  says 
(American  Theological  Review,  p.  400) : 

"  But  why  go  this  roundabout  with  the  skeptic  through  the  difficult 
paths  of  philosophy  ?  Why  not  go  at  once  to  the  highest  of  all  testimony 
in  divine  Revelation  ?  We  answer,  well — best  of  all ;  if  so  be  the  skeptic 
will  take  heavens  testimony,  and  be  wise  by  what  is  written.  But  in  most 
cases,  in  all  matured  cases,  the  skeptic  has  shut  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  in- 
fallible teaching.  The  man  who  doubts  an  Objective  world,  or  a  personal 
God  who  made  and  governs  it,  is  not  in  a  state  where  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  he  shall  read  the  Bible  profitably  and  believingly.  If  he  should,  he 
would  still  need  the  rational  teaching,  as  above,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at 
least  for  many  remaining  skeptics  who  will  not  otherwise  follow  biblical 
teaching  as  he  did." 

Alas!  will  this  "  rational  teaching "  persuade  those  "who 
will  not  otherwise  follow  biblical  teaching"?  For  ourselves, 
we  greatly  prefer  to  approach  any  man  that  lives,  with  "  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God  ".  The  Gos- 
pel is  still  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ".  If  any  will 
not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Son  of  God,  we 
have  no  confidence  that  they  can  be  reached  by  any  philosophy. 
But  this  philosophy !  "We  fancy  we  hear  the  spirit  of  skep- 
ticism crying  out,  as  did  the  evil  spirit  to  the  exorcists  of  old : 
"Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?" 
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